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was inferior to that made at Vevay, in Indiana. | have supposed that foreign grapes would better 


Communications. vitae. Pi ; a : 
At the latter place they make wine from one vari- | stand our climate if grafted on our native stocks. 











— a ~ jety of grape only, the Schuylkill Muscadel, and | I have rather found it an objection, If raised from 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. -have very much neglected their vineyards of late | cuttings and killed to the ground, fresh sprouts 

od | years. If T am correctly informed, from this} will springgup from the roots. Those grafted on 

ae 1a.” | grape they have made over 250 gailons to the acre.| native vines were often killed down to the native 


| That the culture of the vine may be made profita-! root. I regret that more attention has not been 
ble, I have no doubt. But to manufacture good | bestowed in collecting native grapes from our for- 
wine will require skill; and persons to admire it) ests and prairies, To them, and new varieties 
must be accustomed to its peculiar flavor. At one | raised from their seed, we must resort, if we wish 
| vineyard this season, I made 22 barrels of wine.! success, I have in my garden, a white and a green 
'I measured off one fourteenth part of an acre, variety, raised from the seed of the Schuylkill 
| whieh produced 105 gallons, equal to 1470 gallons Museadel. I have several seasons tried raising 
{to the acre!’ The vines were planted six feet from seed, but they have generally, when a few 
| 


Dear Sir — Please to publish the inclosed very 
interesting communication from N. Lonaworrn, 
Esq. of Cincinnati, on the culture of the vine, and 
the mode of making wine from our native grapes. 

Very respectfully, your most obd’t servant, 

il. A. S. DEARBORN, 


Pres. Mass. Hort. Society. 
T. G. Fessenven, Esq. 


‘apart. In Europe they are often planted only inches high, been killed by mildew. I sball in 
Civcixwatt, Ohio, Oct. 10, 1892. | three feet, sometimes nearer. Mine were trained | future, try them in hot beds. But I must close, 


H. A. 8. Dearsorn, Esa. | ee stakes. If at three feet they would have been | having already trespassed more on your patience 
Sin — A press of business has hitherto prevent- ‘equally productive, which I am convinced they | than I intended. Very respectfully, 
ed my acknowledging the honor done me, in elect- would not, they would yield nearly 6000 gallons 'N. LONGWORTH. 
ing me an honorary member of the Massachusetts |to the acre. Iam confident I can raise 3000 gal- sinha laisheaaiReenitie 
Horticultural Society. I was at your horticultural | jons to the acre. All my attempts with foreign DESTRUCTION BY MICE. 


fair, in Boston, in Sept. 1831; and éontrary to my | grapes have thus far failed. Some seasons they} Mr Frssexney— Early last spring, 1 had oe- 
expectation, I found your specimens of fruits, in |may succeed, but I have met with no kind that | easion to call on Mr E. Thayer of Dorchester, and 
variety and size, surpassing those I had seen in | would stand our winters, and I have tried upwards | witnessed the destruction of fruit trees in his or- 
New York and Philadelphia. I little expected to | of 150 varieties. With great skill in pruning, and | chard and nursery, occasioned by field mice the last 
see foreign grapes succeeding with you in open covering the vines in winter, I believe some kinds| winter; the sight of which surprised me, never 
culture ; but those I saw in the gardens in the vi- | may be successfully cultivated. My foreign vines| having, seen the like before. These — 
cinity of Boston, could not be surpassed in any | often stand the severest winters, but itis when the | this season overrun the fields and pastures in 0me 
part of the Union. Your success is in part attrib- | wood ripens. In other winters, more moderate,) parts of Plymouth county, and already com- 
utable to skilful cultivation, but more to your soil, | they are killed to the ground. But the mildew|menced their attacks upon fruit trees; and if ne- 
which is better calculated for the culture of for-| will be found to be a greater enemy than our! cessity compels them to this now, Lam fearful they 
eign grapes than any I have seen. | winters, owing to the humidity of our climate, for | will complete their work the ensuing winter. What 

I did, this fall, intend sending to your Society | which there is no remedy. ; shall we do to guard against this enemy? I also 
some specimens of wine, but delayed it till too! Ags a general rule, our native grapes will be| wish to inquire, at what season of the year, the 
late. Next season you shall not be neglected. ‘found to abound in leaven, and deficient in the | seed of the different kinds of birch is ripe, and for 

To raise the grape in perfection, of domestic ori- | saccharine principle. But this can always be add-| the best method of saving it. Perhaps the author 
gin, requires but little skill. The manufacture of ed, and answer precisely the same purpose as if|}of the American Sylva, or some of your corres- 
Wines is anart that requires many years’ practice, ‘contained in the grape. Of this I fully satisfied pondents will have the goodness to give a descrip- 


since wines, sweet or dry, red or white, may pro- | myself by experiment. I gathered some grapes|tion of the seed. A little information on this sub- 





ceed from the same grape. All my German vine | when fully ripe, and exposed them several days to | ject will much oblige A Supscriper. 
dressers are entirely ignorant of the principles of the sun, housing them at night. They yielded| November 1, 1832. 

fermentation, and possess not the least skill in the about two thirds the quantity of juice, the same Remarks by the Editor. 

manufacture of wine. I presume they usually sold |quantity of grapes fresh from the vines produced.| The common methods of destroying domestic 


their wines at the press to intelligent wine coop- To the latter I added as much loaf sugar as made! mice by cats, traps, poison, &e, &c, have been 
Cre. Most persons, who have made wine in the the saecharine principle equal. There was no! too often detailed to require repetition. But with 
if hited States, have erred in attempting to imitate perceptible difference in the wine. None of our regard to mice by the acre or lownship, we know 
foreign wines. American wine can be made equal | native grapes this season, required sugar, and of no adequate remedy ; and would as soon at- 
tosome of the most celebrated foreign varieties, |] have one variety so abundant in the saccharine tempt to write a receipt to change the northeast 
but they are, unfortunately, kinds not generally | principle, as never to require it. I shall this sea-| wind, as prescribe a cure for a plague of that de- 
used or admired in the United States. I believe) son for the first time, test its qualities as a wine | scription. 
we could, with a little practice, make wine equal "grape. The grape is small. Bunches large and| ‘Trees in nurseries may sometimes be protected 
to the best Hock; but we should be told, as Mr | shouldered, without the tough pulp, common to | by treading down the snows, Which first fall in 
Shealty, a German merchant at Baltimore, was by jour native grapes, and much admired as a table | autumn, and the beginning of winter, so as to 
his friends. —W hen on the Rhine he procured ied fruit. Generally speaking, our wines, like most! make a hard and compact mass about the stems of 
few dozen botdes of old Hock, for which he paid | of the French wines, will be in perfection the first} the trees, which the mice cannot penetrate nor 
ahigh price. Ona special occasion he produced | or second year. Much has been said of the ad- make paths under, in order to obtain access to the 
a bottle, and was told by his friends that “his ci- | vantages resulting from close fermentation in the | trees. 
der was sour.” Major Adlum manufactures wine | manufacture of wine. I tried it for two years in Inthe last edition of Deane’s .Vew England 
with more skill than any person I have seen, but! suecession. The same quality of must was sub-! Farmer, are the following observations, which ap- 
to effect sales, is compelled, against his better |jected to openand close fermentation. In the lat- ply in part to this subject. 
judgment, so to manufacture his must, as to imi-|ter case the fermentation continued much long- | «It has been said of late that tanners’ spent 
tate popular foreign wines. Scuppernong wine I | er, but there was no perceptible difference in the|bark is an admirable substitute for the mulch so 
have never seen, I procured two barrels many | quality of the wine ; I have therefore abandoned it.}much recommended by early writers, to be laid 
Years since, from North Carolina, said to be of the | In speaking of domestic wine, I should not/about the roots of trees to keep the ground open. 
best. They are still in my cellar. They are a) omit the name of W. Hobremont. He sent me a] The evidence in favor of it is very strong, and it 
compound of grape juice, cider, honey and apple jsample of wine resembling Madeira, that, with the |is certain that it wil! afford a much less shelter to 
brandy. | addition of the brandy usual in Madeira wine, and| field mice. From its structure it is impossible for 
The wine I saw at little Yorkin, Pennsylvania, 'a few years age would have passed as such. Many 'them to burrow into it and to form nests, and it is 
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all the desired ad- ‘they retired so early to rest, that they seldom need- 


probable that it will produce 


vantages of keeping the roots free from plants ed a candle to light them to their beds: and they | 


which will exhaust the soil; at the same time’ rose as early in the morning as they could see to 


that it will secure our trees from the eflects of our | work. In the heat of the day, unless a shower, or | 
! . . , 
and to do all they can within themselves. When 


' . 
severe droughts.” ‘something extra called them to exert themselves, 
Mr John Spicer of East Barrington, N. Y.,in an they laid aside their labors for an hour or two, and 


. r , ’ * . { 
article republished in the N. E. Farmer, vol. x. p. indulged themselves in a comfortable nap after 


387, gives a method, which he adopted with suc- dinner, This gave them fresh strength and vigor ; 


flocks and herds, and are the proprietors or own. 
ers of the soil, they are but little more than stew- 
ards to their laborers. And this should excite 
them to labor industriously with their own hands, 


diet and labor are scarce and dear, and a man hag 
several farms, or more Jand to improve and culti- 
vate than he can take care of, unless he hiresa 


cess to protect his nursery and other grounds from and they went forth to the labor of the evening,! number of laborers, he should Jet, or put them to 


field mice. He says, “ 1 took in a bagket a busb-, with spirit and pleasure. And if farmers would | 
el of shelled corn, and sowed it throughout the work as early and late as they could in the sum- | 
nursery inthe grass. I then turned in twenty or mer season, they might rest from eleven until two | 
thirty young hogs, aud after a day or two, 1 sowed o’clock, and escape the intense heat and thirst of 
another bushel; the shoats rooted the grass all the day; and not be one half so much fatigued | 
over, and destroyed the mice in their habitations. | as others, who begin their labor late in the morn- 
Last fall I practised the same method, and find | ing, at six or perhaps seven o’clock, and who, to 
no appearance of mice. I have probably a thou- | perform the labors of the day, must bear the heat 
sand apple trees that are from one and a half to and burden of it, and go to their beds at night'ex- , 
three inches in diameter, standing in grass fields. ceeding weary, and quite exhausted, From eleven 
I pastured sixty or seventy hogs in them that con- till two, you may walk round your farm, stir hay, , 
tained the apple trees, and many times the hogs | or do any light labor, without fatiguing yourself in 
ran in the other fields, and there is no appearance | the least. This walk will refresh your spirits ; and_ 
of mice in any field where the hogs have run, I may save your lands from the inroads of unruly 
was so much in favor of the plan, that I turned | cattle, sheep, swine, &c. Walls and other fences 
them into the meadows, and let them into all my | should often be inspected, if you wish to preserve 
fields, except where grain was sowed; and al- the fruits of your labors, and half an hour, or more, 
though mice have been so numerous, I can dis- | in the time and season of it, devoted to this pur- 
cover very little of their work on my farm con- | pose, would not fail of being well rewarded. These 
taining three hundred acres of improved land, and | hints may be improved on; and I close this pa- 
quite a portion of mucky land, such as is general-| per by observing, that mowing and hoeing, both | 
ly selected by mice as their residence. 1 would | for comfort and profit, should be performed early | 
obs ye, that. there have been great complaints, | in the morning and late in the evening. 
and much damage done about this section of — 
the country. Now it remains for others to say 
whether the hogs eat up the mice as they do the| Farmers who handle but little money, should 
rattle snakes, or whether their trampling and con-| be cautious of entering into cash engagements ; | 
tinual rooting drive them off.” they will find it more convenient to exchange la- 
With regard to cultivating the birch, icol’s | bor, than to hire and pay money. Neighbors who 
Planter’s Kalendar, says in substance, that birch | have lands to break up, and teams to connect to- 
seed should be gathered in September, in Eng- | gether, may do this business cheaper, by exchang- 
land. It occurs in small pendulous cones, which are | ing with each other, than by hiring help and cat- 
easily shaken off when ripe even by light winds ;|tle. It will often be found mutually beneficial to 
so that by the end of the month it has generally | make exchanges even in mowing and_hoeing. 
disappeared, or at least the best and first ripened | Through a difference in the situations and soils of 
has been shed. It is therefore necessary to em- | farms, though adjoining each other, and through 
brace the earliest opportunity of collecting it after | early cultivation in the one, and late in the other, 
itis ripe. The ripeness is easily ascertained by it frequently happens, that the corn, grass, flax, 
the looseness of texture of the cones, When ripe | &c, on one, is forwarder and ripe sooner by sev- 
they will part into pieces in the hand, in the act of| eral days, that on the other. In this case it would 
pulling. If it is intended to sow these seeds in au-| be prudent to unite their labors and not to hire ; 
tumn,they should be sowed as soon as gathered! this would be almost so much saved. But then, 
from the trees, and before they become dry. | these exchanges should never make any alteration, | 
If birch seeds are to be sown when gathered, it| either in meats or drinks, in the farmer’s family. | 
is a matter of littl moment whether the cones be | For, if any extra provision is made, an extraordi- 
ina dry state when gathered or not. But if the | nary expense is incurred. The chief use of land, | 
seed be intended for spring sowing, the cones, and that which makes it principally beneficial and 
must be gathered when in a dry state; and every | profitable to a man, is this, it gives him employ- 
day’s gathering should be carried to a dry loft and | ment ; it is of very little advantage or profit to 
spread thin; for if a large quantity of cones be| him who does not labor upon it in person. A 
put together, when new gathered, they will soon | farmer should therefore be cautious of hiring much 
|help ; and at no time more than he can fully and 
. profitably employ and readily pay. And to do 
this, if he hires for a month, or for a year, he 
— should endeavor to raise a surplusage of’ some 
AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, Nos. III. & IV- | one, or of several articles to the amount of the la- 
borer’s wages at least. And if he does this, even 
ON LABOR, then, he finds that a year’s wages are not easily 
When I have been riding in the country in a paid; it will take off a considerable part of his 
very hot day, and seen farmers mowing and hoc- | corn, flax, dairy, or some other produce. 
ing in the full blaze of the noon day sun, the cus- Those farmers who hire much labor done, will 
tom of those farmers with whom I was conversant! soon be convinced, if men of sense, that scarce 


; oree : 
when a lad, has immediately occurred to my any farm will yield six per cent and keep up the 
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grow hot, and so be destroyed. 
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mind. In the months of June, July and August’ necessary repairs; and that although they possess 


the halves, as it is called, to honest and industri. 
ous men, if be can find them. For, the difference 
between hiring Jaborers and boarding them, and 
letting or putting out a farm, as above, the pro- 
duce of which may amount to eighty or a hun- 
dred pounds, would be twenty, or twentyfive per 
cent in favor of the proprietor. And he will not 
have the trouble of providing for, and paying a 
number of people; some of whom, after all his 
attention and punctuality toward them, will notac- 
knowledge themselves satisfied and contented 
Good help, as it is called, is generally scarce and 
dear, and with difficulty obtained ; and a farmer 
who hires careless, ignorant and slothful laborers, 
notwithstanding all his own industry, will never 
grow rich. 





WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 

Reports of Committee, on Working Oxen, made at 
the Cattle Show, Oct. 10, 1832. 

Committee :—George Folsom of Worcester, Chair. 
man, Job Kainger of New Braintree, John R 
Nye of Barre, Stephen Davis of Oxford, Henry 
Snow of Shrewsbury. 

Among the numerous objects claiming the atten- 
tion of agriculturists on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, that noble animal, the Ox, stands preeminent. 
In expressing this opinion, your Committee do not 
mean to depreciate the merits of any other com- 
petitors for popular favor ; on the other hand, we be- 
lieve that very high importance may be attached to 
each, and yet the palm of superior usefulness be 
awarded to the Ox. The horse, the sheep, and the 
hog, may be allowed to possess merits and attrac- 
tions of quite an elevated character, but after all, 
their claims to distinction are far below those of 
their brother animal, whose limbs are the very per- 
sonification of strength, whose flesh is the most 
substantial, as well as savory, of aliments, and 
whose hide is the best of all applications to the 
soles of honest men, and backs of rogues. 

By a very wise and happy arrangement in the 
economy of nature, no other animal is more exten- 
sively diffused throughout every part of the habita- 
ble earth. He exists amidst polar snows, and under 
a tropical sun, in the dreary wastes of the north, 
and in the burning heats of the south, the same 
patient, laborious and noble animal, though various- 
ly adapted to the nature of the regions he occupies. 
Tt bas been remarked of man, that “he is not 
only a being working, but he isa being formed to 
work in society.” The same observation may be 
applied with equal justice and truth to the ox. 
Side by side with his fellow, he will toil from 
earliest dawn to latest eve, without uttering a sin- 
gle note of complaint ; but place him alone in the 
harness, detached from the society of his kind, 
and his moans and bellowings resound on every 
side ; at least this is quite probable from what we 
know of his disposition and habits. It is true that 
in ancient times, and even now among semi-barba- 
rous nations, the unyoked ox is employed ina 
service assigned by modern improvement to man 
and the flail. “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
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treadeth out the grain,” is the humane injunction of| Rice of West Boylston, were entitled to almost 
a sacred writer, in reference to this degrading em- | unqualitied approbation. The team of Johu Marble, 
ployment of the noble animal—degrading because | Jr., of Grafion, which was not entered for a premi- 
so unsuited to the majesty of his strength. um deserves to be noticed as av ornament to the 

Cattle, like their human brethren, may be con- lexhibition, Of the others, belonging to Elbridge 
sidered as composing two classes, the hard-work- | Hewett of Worcester, Col. Eager of Northboro’, 


ing and the industrious, who pursue a steady course | Marshall Pratt of Oxford, Benjamin Woodbury of 


of useful labor through life, and the stall-fed, erib- Sutton, Col. Artemas Ward of Worcester, Reuben 
loving, whose only delight is in chewing the eud | Wheelock of Sutton, and Pliny Putnam of Sutton, 
of laziness and inaction. 
indeed, holi good throughout ; for the human} though of unequal merit, were all remarkable for 
drone is not only useless during life, but also} their good qualities, exhibiting undoubted marks of 
afterwards ; since it is only the good or ill that} vigorous capacity and well-trained habits. ‘The 
men do, that lives after them. Whereas the brute,| lash was, however, in some, instances too freely, 
whose life has been passed in swinish indolence | and quite unnecessarily, applied, the disuse of 
and stupid sensuality, leaves behind him something | which so far as is practicable we strongly recom- 
that sends a morsel of comfort to many a grateful | mend. 

heart. Ignominious in life, he makes ample amends} Your committee noticed with peculiar satisfac- 
for past deficiencies at his latter end, and every tion, the unrivalled team of 118 pairs of working 
token of respect is paid to his memory. loxen, all belonging to the town of Worcester, 

But it is of the working class that it belongs to | which excited the admiration of numerous behold- 
us more particularly to speak. And here the} ers, as they moved in lengthened procession through 
parallel is well sustained. In whatever department} the principal streets of the town. A premium of 
of life a man is catled to labor, the active and | 825 is awarded for this part of the exhibition. 
industrious exercise of his faculties, works out for All which is respectfully submitted. For the 
him amore substantial reward than the wealth of | committee, Grorce Forsom, Chairman. 
the Indies can bestow. Whether it be the labor 
of the hands, or of the brain, man is always a more 
valuable animal when his energies, mental and 
physical, are actively and properly employed. It 
is also true of the brute companions of his labor ; 
they are most servicable when kept steadily bent Burnett, Jr., of Worcester. 
upon the prosecution of some or other useful pur- The Committee on Milch Cows and Fat Cattle, 
pose. Over-working is likewise injurious in both | report, that they found in the pens six fat oxen for 
cases, especially when produced by the application | premium ; one owned by Israel Putnam of Sutton, 
of unnatural stimulus, whether it be of the whip, | aged 7 years—weight 2537 pounds. 
or the glass. A pair owned by Wm. Eager of Northboro’, 

It may be thought by some that the parallel we | aged 6 years—weight 2150 and 2025. 
have drawn is degrading to the lord of creation,|) One by John Boyd of Shrewsbury, aged 7 years 
who, in their opinion, is not to be named at the | —weight 2000. 
same time with his brethren of the great famiiy | One by Rejoice Newton of Worcester, age 2 
of animals; but it cannot be denied, that, viewed | years—weight 1875. 
under certain circumstances, man is the less respec- | One by Moses G. Cheever of Princetown, age 
table of the two—that not unfrequently he sinks | 5 years—weight 2125. 
far below the brute. Nor will any one who has| The ox belonging to Mr Putnam was altogether 
witnessed the admirable exhibition of cattle, this | a fine animal, and considering his age, weight and 
day, withhold his respect from that class of quad-| keeping, the Committee think the owner entitled 
rupeds. There were to be seen strength and beauty |to the first premium of $20. ' 
combined in a superior degree ; such perfect syne | The pair owned by Mr Eager were mostly grass 
metry of fori, and neatness of limbs, as the fairest) fed ; and considering that fact, the Committee re- 
of the biped race might be proud to display. The} garded them as very fine oxen, and recommend 
unconscious ease with which these beautiful animals that the second premium of $15 be awarded to the 
drew loads of forty hundred weight up a rough and | owner for his red ox. 
steep ascent, was also well calculated to inspire the} The third premium of $10 your Committee think 
beholder with feelings of profound admiration and}should be awarded to Mr Cheever for his fine 
respect. grass fed red ox. 

Such was the generous emulation that prevailed! The oxen of Mr Newton, aud Mr Boyd, were 
during the trial, and the superior excellence with! fine animals, but the Committee can recommend 
which the several tasks were performed, that your | for them no premium to owners, excepting the 
Committee have experienced no little difficulty in 
selecting the small number to whom alone pre- 
miums could be assigned. But after mature delib- 
eration, and carefully comparing the claims of the | 
several competitors with one another, (of whom | 
there were fifteen in all,) we have agreed to make 
the following award : 

To Franklin M. Farnum of Charlton, 

Waldo Putnam of Sutton, 


The parallel does not, your committee can truly say, that the oxen, al- 





MILCH COWS AND FAT CATTLE. 
Committee :—Ira Barton of Oxford, Chairman. 
Daniel Bacon of Barre, John Temple ot West 
Boylston, Lovett Peters of Westboro’, Luther 








honorable meed of being good busbandmen, 

The committee found upon the ground fifteen 
Milch Cows. Five of them, belonging to Charles 
Preston of Charlton, Levi Lincoln, George Moor, 
Silas Bailey, Jonathan Gleason of Worcester, were 
entered for exhibition only, and the committee 
cheerfully awarded them the thanks of the Society 
$12,900! for the interest which they have thus gratuitously 

10,00 | given to the show. 


| 
| 





George W. Spurr of Chariton, ®,00| Ofthe ten Milch Cows offered for premium, the 
Royal T. Marble of Sutton, 5,00} committee are sorry to state, that there were five 





Your committee cannot conclude their report! unaccompanied with the certificates of the product 
Without adding, that the teams of John M’Lellan of) of milk and butter, absolutely required by the rules 
Sutton, Elbridge G. Wheelock of Milbui-y, and Asa! prescribed by the Trustees; and in awarding the pre- 
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‘miums the Committee were obliged to lay them out 

of the case. These were fine animals and under 
different have had strong 
claims on the bounty of the Society : they belong- 
ed to Chester Morse of Southbridge, Elisha Flagg, 
Willard Brown, Daniel Goulding of Worcester, 
and Samuel Daman of Holden, 

The cows accompanied with certificates sat- 
isfuctorily correct, were those of Thomas B. Eaton, 
Nathaniel Stowell and Joel Marble, Jonathan 
Knight, Ephraim Child of Worcester, Win. Eager 
of Northborough. 

For the best mileh cow not less than four years 


circumstances would 


old, and from a stock of not less than five cows, the 
committee recommend the Society’s first premium 
of 315,10 be awarded to Mr Eager, for his red 
cow, 1-8 Durham breed, 

The second premium of $10 to Mr Eaton. 

The third premium of $8 to Messrs Stowell and 
Marble. 

The fourth premium of $6 to Mr Knight. 

The Committee beg leave to commend to the 
special and favorable regard of the Society, the 
interests of the dairy and the dairyman., "They 
need not say that good butter and cheese are ne- 
cessary for good living — they are rather necessa- 
ry in order to live at all, Come what may, we 
must have these articles — and that too fresh from 
the dairy. We may import almost everything, but 
save us from imported butter and cheese, The 
dairy too, is worthy of the first consideration, as 
asource of unfailing income to the farmer, Your 
Committee believe that there is no class of agri- 
culturists in the county, whose thrift is so marked 
and sure as that of the dairyman of Barre, New 
Draintree, Westboro’, and other grazing towns. 
Their farms are a source of income of two, four, 
and six hundred dollars a year. And nothing but 
a policy which would depopulate the Common- 
wealth, can deprive them of their well deserved 
living. IRA BARTON, 

LOVETT PETERS, 
DANIEL BACON. 


Uselessness of .Irdent Spirits, — Gov. Cass, the 
present Secretary of War, distinguished not more 
for his learning, talents, and mental aeccomplish- 
ments, than for the undeviating rectitude of his 
moral principles, bears testimony as follows to the 
absurdity of cherishing a habit of drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors: 

“T stand here a living monument of the utter 
uselessness ej ardent spirits; having never tasted 
them —and yet I have endured my full proportion 
of fatigue and exposure, in peace and ip war.” 

Pulsation. —'The pulse in the time of Hippo- 
crates was, probably, not more than GO beats in a 
minute; from whieh, probably, originates our 
smallest division of time, denominated the mo- 
ment, or second, which divides the day into 86,400 
parts, As the human species refine, probably the 
pulse quickens, and so completely are we ma- 
chines, that like a clock, the faster we go the soon- 
er we are down, — London Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


To cure a Dysentery.—Boil a pint of milk, which 
thicken with an egg—add one large spoonful of 


salt, and the same quantity ofalspice. We are as- 


sured that by a proper application of this simple 
remedy for a few days successively, the most ob- 
stinate dysentery may be cured.— Exeter News Let- 
ter. 
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finite damage which has been done in this way. 
-—- Now if forest trees ure thus sacrificed, if some 

AMERICAN FOREST TREES. P means are not taken to perpetuate their growth, 

This is the title ofa very able and interesting | the increasing demand for them, occasioned by the 
article in the last North American Review. The}, qyanee of taste and the consequent desire of em- 
author examines the comparative quantity of forest | bellishing, and by the multiplication of steam-hoats, 
trees in this and other countries, and their value, | buildings, &e, will soon exhaust the supply. Is 


From the Connecticut Mirror. 





but mechanics, merchants, and all other classes, 
with their wives and daughters, might meet, and 
hear a lecture on some general subject, and then 
divide themselves into several classes according to 
their ages, or the subjects they might wish to pur- 
sue, and oecupy the other rooms of the building, 


gives a pleasing account of Vegetable Physiology,| there no fear of this? Let then the examples of 


and of the manner in which trees may be trans-| 
planted and cultivated, exhibits their importance 


Kuropean countries excite it. Already has the 


|supply become so small throughout Germany and | useful. 


Among the subjects which might be brought upin 
this way, Agriculture, both as an art and a science, 
might be rendered one of the most interesting and 
sy the specimens, apparatus, and books, 


in many points of view, and the danger of final | rance and England, that laws have been enacted {which it would be easy for the Lyceum to pro- 


extirpation to which they are liable, and urges the | 


; 7 
duty of a general interest in their preservation. We 


in these countries for the very purpose of preserv- 


ivide, the principles of Chemistry, Botany, and 


|ing forest trees, and forthe additional purpose of | Mineralogy, might be studied, in their particular 


a 7 — same of these ton. | : Sener’ 0 : : x ‘ 
propose to say @ few words on some of these top | promoting their cultivation. In Germany this cul- | connexion with agriculture, in such a way as to 


ics. 
Forest trees, as sources of ornament, of emo- | 


tion, and of utility, alike merit the deepest interest. 
Nature has bestowed them in such wide varieties | 
and with such a liberal hand, as to adapt them to | 
all the exigencies of man, and, unless he rudely 
destroys, or needlessly consumes them, has provi- 
ded for a perpetual supply. When used for shade, 
every one has experienced the beauty of their pur- 
pose ; and with many the patriarchal oak or pine, | 
or button-ball, or elm, is associated with their 
most pleasant recollections of home, and closest do- 
mestic ties ; and though they do not shade the im- 
mediate vicinity of a household, but are scattered in 
groups over & farm, or are clustered in dense mass- 
es on the long hill side, or over the far extended 
plain, yet their foliage, their forms, their statures, 
all give rise to a thousand emotions of grandeur 
and joy. As affording materials for ship-building, 
for dwellings, for furniture, and for fuel, their 
service is invaluable and absolutely necessary. 
For the last purpose, however extensive may be 
the use of coal, and however inexhaustible the 
resources for this mineral, yet the necessity of 
forest trees is equally manifest, for there are many 
purposes, as is well known, which a coal fire 
cannot answer, and besides there is much proof 
that coal itself is the result of wood, the mineralized 
form of decayed vegetable matter. 

Considering then the inestimable importance of 
furest trees, how much care is requisite for their 
growth and preservation, and yet how little is in 
fact taken! On the other hand, how much has not 
been done towards destroying them! From the 
first moment that our ancestors set foot in this 
country, the axe and the plough, and fire, have 
been ceaselessly at work, till now the whole line 
of forests on the Atlantic shore is greatly dimin- 
ished, in many places entirely thinned off, and 





evento the far West, the broad woodland is ex- | 


tensively broken, ‘Toa certain extent, so far as 
the demands of tillage are concerned, this wilder- 
ness is necessarily and very auspiciously made, to 
“ bud and blossom as the rose.” it is a blessed indi- 
cation of the active industry and perseverance of 
our countrymen, though even in this case it might 
be easily proved, that the work of clearing away 
trees is much more thorough than is necessary or 
will inthe end be advantageous. But often there 
isa needless waste. Gangs for procuring timber of- 
ten cut down trees unfit for their purpose, and 
the husbandman, by a very incautious and rash 
application of fire, perhaps only with the expec- 
tation of clearing a few acres, devastates areas of 
many miles in extent. The terrible conflagrations 
in our forests are familiar to all. Many have wit- 
nessed the immensely expanded sheets of flame, 
as they rolled up through the tall oaks and pines, 


been established for the purpose, and a forester’s 


education requiresa long period of study and of 
close application? In France, the preservation of 


trees is pretty well secured by rigid economical 
enactments, while in England, except a law re- 
serving the finest timber for naval uses, the object 
is left, and with peculiar success, to the interest 
of individuals. 
to show the danger of a final exhaustion of forest 
trees, the cases might be cited of Scotland, of Ire- 
land, of Lapland, and of many parts of America, 
which formerly, as is proved by the decayed re- 
mains of trees now found, and by tradition, pos- 
sessed large forests, now entirely lost. It is cer- 
tain that an injudicious use of forest trees, or a 
neglect to cultivate them, will ultimately produce 
deficiency in the supply of a want, certainly among 
the most important in life. The reviewer pro- 
poses some excellent plans by which this defi- 
ciency may be prevented and at the same time 
much beauty and utility be gained. We shall 
briefly notice some of them in our next, in the 
meantime recommending the article on this sub- 
ject, in the Review, to the close attention of all 
who can procure it. 


From Holbrook’s Family Lyceum. 


FARMERS’ LYCEUMS. 

The long evenings which have arrived, present 
farmers with an excellent opportunity for intel- 
leetual and social improvement. And what place 
can furnish them with such a rich or abundant 
source of entertainment and instruction, as the Ly- 
ceum? How easy it would be for the farmers of 
themselves, in nearly every town and village in 
the Union, to erect a commodious Lyceum, upon 
the plan represented in the ninth number of our 
paper; [See ew England Farmer, No. 17.} Also, 
in the American Traveller, who has favored wus 
with an insertion in his columns, of the cut repre- 
senting a Village Lyceum. Several other papers 
have promised the same favor; and so far as the 
importance of the subject is concerned, we should 
be glad to see it presented and recommended to 
the readers of every paper in our country. 

If every town in the Union were furnished with 
a place of resort for farmers, and of deposit for the 
various substances connected with their business, 
such as soils, minerals and vegetables, with books 
and apparatus, calculated to assist in the examina- 
tion of them, what a vast amount of instruction, 
entertainment, and wealth, would be added to our 
nation! What could be more useful to this large 
and respectable part of our nation, than an oppor- 
tunity toresort once a week to fountains of know- 
ledge, and of mutual and social improvement ? 











illuminating earth and heaven, and know the in- 


In the hall of the Lyceum, not only farmers, 


But if other proofs are wanting | 


;tivation has been made a science, schools have! be interesting and useful, not merely to farmers, 


| but to persons of every pursuit, and even to ladies, 


Besides the laws of chemical science and vege. 
tation, upon which the operations and success of 
agriculture must depend, the experience of far- 
mers might be communicated to each other, as 
they were collected in a class-room or a recitation 
room of the Lyceum, in a manner which would at 
once be social and entertaining, and at the same 
time have an important bearing upon all the oper- 
ations of the field and the garden. ‘They might, 
at such a fountain of soeijal instruction, learn to 
raise more and better wheat, corn, and potatoes, 
‘have better oxen, horses, hogs, and sheep, be able 
to gratify themselves and each other with better 
fruit, and to enjoy all the blessings designed for 
their physical nature more fully and richly, while 
atthe same time they would cultivate their im- 
mortal parts, and render themselves more worthy 
of their Creator, by approaching more nearly in 
resemblance to him. 

We do not speak from theory merely: we dis- 
tinctly recollect many delightful winter evenings 
thus spent in the society of farmers. We could 
produce more than one volume of notes taken 
from the practical remarks, made by practical far- 
mers on many of the most practical subjects, pre- 
sented as topics of conversation at such social 
meetings. We look back with delight upon the 
pleasures of a farmer’s life, enlightened, though it 
might be dimly, by the lamp of science, and en- 
livened by the active industry and the neighborly 
acts of those around us. Ani though deprived at 
present of a farmer’s life and a farmer’s pleasures, 
we respect their character, and would gladly enjoy 
their society at some comfortable cottage ina 
country village, and above all, ata Farmer’s Ly- 
CEUM. 


ACUTENESS OF THE EAR. 

By practice, the discriminating powers of the 
ear may be carried to the highest state of perfee- 
tion. The success of thieves and gamblers de- 
pends upon its quickness, Since the money has 
been recoined, the regularity with which each 
piece is struck gives them a uniformity of sound 
that is very remarkable ; the half crowns having 
the sound of .2Jin alt, Bankers quiekly discover 
the least deviation from the proper tone, by which 





they readily detect the counterfeits. In the toss- 
ing up of money, gamblers can perceive a differ- 
ence in the sound, whether it falls upon one side 
or the other. Piemen are furnished with a cov- 


ering to their baskets, made of a smooth, plate of 
metal, by which they take in the unwary, as they 
readily tell which side is uppermost by the sound 
upon the plate, though concealed by the hand. 
The atmosphere is the grand medium by which 
sound is conveyed, though recent discoveries prove 
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that other bodies conduet it with greater expedi- 
tion; as in the instance of vibrating a tuning fork, 
to the stem of which is attached a pack-thread 
string; on the other end being wrapped round the 
little finger, and placed in the chamber ot the ear, 
the sound will be audibly conveyed to the distance 
of two hundred yards, though not perceptible to 
any bystander. Miners, in boring for coal, can 
tell by the sound what substance they are pene- 
trating; aud a recent discovery is that of applying 
a Jistening-tube to the breast, to detect the motions 
of the heart. ‘The quickness which some persons 
possess in distinguishing the smaller sounds is very 
remarkable. A friend of the writer has declared, 
he could readily perceive the motion of a flea, 
when on his night-cap, by the sound emitted by 
the machinery of his leaping powers. However 
extraordinary this may appear, we find a similar 
statement is given in the ingenious work upon in- 
sects, by Kirby and Spence, who say, “ 1 know of 
no other insect, the tread of which is accompa- 
nied by sound, except, indeed, the flea, whose steps 





alady assured me she alway shears when it pass- | 


es over her night-cap, and that it clacks as if it 
was walking in pattens!” If we can suppose the 
sar to be alive to such delicate vibrations, certain- 
ly there is nothing in the way of sound too difi- 
cult for it to achieve. 'To accustom ourselves to 
listen with attention is the first step to improve- 
ment. — Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 





From the Boston Courier. 


PLANNEL. 

«“Odious! in woollen? *twould a saint provoke— 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke.” 

Some persons there are, and well esteemed in 
the world, who like not the sensation produced by 
the contact of flannel and their own skin; men of 
prudence in worldly affairs, who yet do not calcu- 
late the chances in matters of health or of life and 
death ; men, who having present health, seem to 
have a lease of life for three score years and ten, 
of which may be not half the term has expired. 
These sages express wonder, perhaps, that men 
will peril life on the high seas, or that they will 
venture to dwell in cities under the line, where 
plague and fever slay their thousands. 

Yet at various seasons of the year, in this hard 
and changeable climate, are men in more peril 
than from wind and wave, from the want of that 
rare virtue, common prudence. In a elimate that 


eit ; 9 ; ! 
leause the danger is visible; but in greater, and |mer was unpromising and discouraging, we know 
more invisible dangers, they will wear no defen- | not what would have become of us all, before this 


}sive armor. Some months ago, camphor rose, in |time another year. Nothing is now out, except- 
ithe distant apprehension of cholera, 200 per cent) ing potatoes, and these are being fast got in. Du- 
in value, because it was thought to he a cure; but ring the session ofthe Court in this place we have 
flannel remains at the old price on the draper’s | taken some pains to ascertain how the crops came 
shelf, though it is a preventive. QO, that men jin, and we have been informed on all hands that 
would grow wise and take the most simple way of | there will be a great abundance for all purposes, 
avoiding an evil! We owe it to ourselves, to our} There is a failure of the corn crop; but even of 
families, to the wool growers, and to the Ameri-|this, there will be considerably more than most 
can system, to forswear thin pantaloons and addict | people have anticipated. Wheat was never bet- 
ourselves to under garments of flanuel. jter, and oats are good ; potatoes yield a fair crop. 
— . ' There was but little rye sown, on account of’ its 
From the Daily National Republican. poor retorn last Accounts represent the 
PURE WATER | Crops as having be en very good throughout this 
= : _ _ jand the Upper Province, and also throughout New 
Mr Prister—Will you publish for the benefit) Brunswick and Nova Scotia.—Sherbrooke Cou 
of your readers and the publie generally, the fol- ne: ’ 
lowing receipt for the procuring of pure drinking} absence of Mind. — A ludicrous example of this 
, Water. Among the means of preserving health, at ‘kind of absurdity is told of Mr K a cour- 
j this fearful period, pure water may not be consid- ltier in the of George III. This person- 
fered the least; and though it is generally known to age, Who is said to have been the most absent man 
| the people of the west, that alum will clear muddy | in the three kingdoms, went one hictis-nieihe - 
water, the fact, that the mixing about a common | White’s Cofive House, St eli 
sized table spoonful of this salt finely powdered with | 
a barrel of water, will free it of all impurities, I ap- 
prehend, is either not known by them, or they 
|have not convinced themselves of this important | 
itruth. I hazard this opinion, because J do not! 
know any but my own family in this city, who) 
enjoy the delightful beverage of river water, freed | himself on having so fortunately found it out. 
from all impurities,and transparent as crystal. |e stockings being brought to him, be put them 
Not being selfish, I have, therefore, taken the lib- ‘both on one leg and went te court. 
erty of offering to the public, with your leave, the | 
means of participating in this salutary beverage ; | 


year. 





reign 


James's, full dressed, 
except his stockings, which he had forgotten, as 
ihe accidentally discovered in consequence of spill- 
ing some hot cofiee upou his legs; he immediate- 
ly sent the waiter to bring a pair of white silk 
stockings, expressing his astonishment at the in- 
advertence he had committed, and congratulating 


Novel Bank Notes. — The Bank of France has 
merely adding, that it is the result of a series of|jssued new notes of 1,000 francs. The size, the 
experiments instituted at Paris a few years ago form, the arrangement, the vignette border, the 
for the express purpose of ascertaining the best | stamp, and the water marks, are precisely the 
and most certain mode of procuring pure water. | same as the old notes; but from some peculiar 
“Into a wooden cask, set upright upon a stand, preparation of the paper and the ink, the impress- 
place two faucets, one near the bottom, the other /jon appears through the note with the same dis- 
about 6 inches above it. Fill the cask with wa-|tinctness as on the face, though the letters aud fig- 
ter, and add powdered alum in the proportion of ures are reversed. On holding the back of the 
less than half'a drachm to the gallon, which is to| note to a looking glass, it presents a perfect fac 
be stirred into the water, and allowed 24 hours to | simile of the impression, except that the signature 
| settle, Should any acidity be perceived, an equal lof the cashier, or registering clerk, does not ap- 
| quantity of subcarbonate of soda will neutralize it. | pear. 
|For use, draw the water from the upper faucet; 
;and always be careful to wash the barrel well be- 
| fore refilling it.” 
If, as has been conjectured in Europe, the pre- 
vailing epidemic is “entirely telluric, and created 





:, . 
| Cure for Painter’s Cholic. — The bulletin of the 
| Society for the Encouragement of National Indus- 
jtry, States that this disorder may be cured in the 
\space of from three to five days, without in the 


. o »| ae ° ‘. | > reaken}) iovrestive re . , > _ 
varies in the twentyfour hours from a degree of by mephitic vapors, which are formed inthe earth, | ast weakening the digestive organs, by the acid 


heat that will roast an egg in the sun, to a grade 
of cold that congeals, people wear a dress adapted 
to the heat, and trust to keep themselves waim in 
the cold by the exercise of shivering — this man- 
ner of dressing is more advantageous to the doc- 
tors and the undertakers than to the patient him- 
self. Rheumatism, the worst of all bad things that 
end in ism, is the least troublesome thus engend- 
ered. 

Influenza, with its soft name and hard nature — 
consumption, that if personified would make the 
most hideous spectre that ever stood at the bedside 
of sickness, and cholera, that mysterious, insidu- 
ous and terrible agent, are often brought on by the 
same negligence which produces a simple rhieu- 
matism. 

At this season, comfort alone, if it could be fair- 
ly heard, would induce men to be cased from neck 
to foot, in armor of woollen. Men going into bat- 
We are willing enough to wear a breastplate be- 





| and first communicated to the water,” (and the |S¥!phate of alumina and potassa, or common alum, 


| conjecture is certainly favored by the deranged | dissolved in a sufficient quantity of water, and giv- 

condition of the digestive functions, which most |€2 im @ dose of from one to three grains a day. 
senerally precedes the severe attack of Cholera,) | a . = 

be a I sate ‘ohare | Raw Silk.—Mr Starkweather, of this town, sold 

;you will see in this, a strong argument forthe}, . 

|: /his raw silk the 


] : resent season at $4,00 pe 
| immediate and general adoption of the means here | ; a. ; &. 4, per Ib., 
| eee : : | but thinks he might have obtained $4,50. He says 
‘recommended for freeing the water used for drink, | > : : ’ 
‘ 3 ; ‘ ..’ so much of the work is performed by women and 
iat least, of the animal or vegetable poisons with |”, . ; : 4 

children, that producing raw silk at £4,00 or 4,50, 


Seats 
which it may abound. P deve’ file Weslieten @ 
Cincinnati, October 15. }may be considered fair business, though not very 





| lucrative. — -Vorthampton Gazette. 


. ¢ ROPS IN NOV A SCOT 1A. | The vineyards of Mr A. Geiger, of Lexington 
The farmers in the Eastern fowuships have | district, 8. C. have produced the present season 
had avery pleasant and favorable harvest season. ‘upward of 6500 gallons of wine, from the Bland 
Fora few days past, the weather has been rather Virginia and Madeir. 
unsettled, but for three or four weeks before that)“ 
time, it was unusually fine. 


a grapes. 


The flour of the country bordering on the Ohio 
generally haye been remarkably weli secured. |river, is beginning to find its way to Baltimore by 
lor this, we cannot be too thankful. If the har-/the rail road. A quantity, manufactured at Wheel- 
vest season had been as unpropitious as the sum-/ ing, has been forwarded to the former city. 


We believe the crops 
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ITEMS OF RURAL ECONOMY, | 
Original and Selected, by the Editor. 
Corn husks for beds. — As soon as the husks of | 
Indian corn are fully ripe, they should be gather- | 
ed when they are dry, and in a clear air. The! 
outer hard husks are to be rejected, and the soft- | 
er inner ones to be fully diied in the shade. Cut! 
off the hard end formerly attached to the cob, and | 
draw the husk through a hatechel, or suitably di- 
vide it with a coarse comb. The article is now 
fit for use — to be put into an entire sack us straw 
is, or to be formed into a matrass as prepared hair 
is. Any upholsterer can do the work. This ma- 
terial is sweet, pleasant and durable, 





Preservation of Cabbages. — Among other modes | 
of preserving cabbages which have often been de- | 
tailed in our paper, the following, in some cireum- 
stances may prove most eligible, After the heads 
are gathered and freed from their loose leaves and } 
stalks, so that nothing remains but the sound part 








! . . 
(when sown in spring) they are so small, when 


they first appear as not easily to be distinguished 
from the weeds. If no rain fall at that season, 
some of the seeds will not vegetate, till late in sum- 


/mer; and the few plants which do appear will 


scarcely pay for the expense of cleaning them. 
Besides, they will never grow to any size, but be 
sticky, or cankered, and consequently will be des- 
titute of nutrimental juice ; while on the contra- 
ry, those which are sown in autumn will be large.” 
—NSee New England Farmer, vol. ix. p. 406, vol. x. 
pp. 122, 331, 394, 


LARGE POTATOES. 

The Genesee Farmer of the 27th ult. mentions 
a potato left at the office in which that paper is 
published, by Mr Kimball of Henrietta, weighing 
44 Ibs.,and continues “ But our neighbors at Pal- 
myra have produced one which ‘beats all’ that 
we have ever seen or heard of. The Palmyra 
Sentinel says, Mr John Rogers of this town raised 
the past season, a potato weighing 5 Ibs, 10 ozs. 
We challenge the whole ‘Genesee Country’ to 
beat this.” 
We have a potato left at the office of the New 





half of this] watered with the wash previous to 
sowing, and the other half was sown without ; the 
difference was very great; the part watered bore 
turnips of a fine clear skin and color, and at least 
a third larger than the unwatered land. Any of 
your readers who wish to excel in growing veget. 
ables, may stir up asmall quantity of cow-dung 
with the wash, and if applied when the plants are 
in a growing state, I hesitate not to say it will ap. 
swer their highest expectations: this I speak from 
experience, as cauliflowers, cabbages, and goose. 
berries, which have obtained the prizes, I have 
watered with my own hands. I am satisfied, if 
farmers in this country were to have a barrel 
sunk in one corner of their cow-houses, and the 
wash drained into it, and with a water-pot or oth- 
er means, apply it to their land in moist weather, 
they would find their labor would not be lost.— 
Gardener’s Mag. 

| CALVES. 

| There is no part of the live stock upon a farm 
‘that requires more care through the month of No. 
|}vember ani! December than calves. We do not 
believe ita matter of economy to allow stock of 


4 a ti nel re 4 ee Se : mie ‘ 
of the heads, head them up in a tight cask. By England Farmer, which we should call very large @1Y description to become pocr at any time, but if 


thus excluding them from air they may be kept a 
long time. Those intended for the longest keep- 
ing should be put into small casks, as they will 
soon spoil, when exposed to the air. 

Watering Grass Lands. —Mr Arthur Young 
says, “in November you may begin to water your 
mowing ground and pastures, wherever it car be 
done; and be assured that no improvement will 
pay better: a winter’s watering will answer for 
hay land fully equal to a common manuring of 
the best manure you can Jay on the land; and the 
expense is, in some situations very trifling. The 


if we had not seen notices like those above. This 
weighs about two pounds, and was raised by 
James Otis, Esq. Lyme, N. H. 


Henry Perrine, Ese. Consul of the United 


States at Campeche, offers a premium of one | 


| one part suffers more by it than others, at any puar- 
| ticular time, we believe it is when calves are al- 
lowed to become poor the first fall and winter, 
| The condition in which a young creature is kept 
the first year has a wonderful effeet upon its future 


| 
} . y ° : 
| Shape and size. Unless there is some pains taken 


thousand dollars for an invention to separate from 'to learn calves to eat meal or grain before the 
the fresh leaves of the 4gaves, those fibres which | weather becomes cool, they appear to lose. their 
are called Sisal Hemp, by a machine which will! appetite for food ; and it will be found much more 
save as much labor as Whitney’s Gin in separating | difficult to effect it than when commenced in time, 
the seeds from cotton. !and while they are in flesh and spirits. By placing 
}asmall trough in the field where calves are pas- 





ON THE ADVANTAGES OF USING COW-WASH IN 


lower parts of a farm are generally in grass, and 
the farmer should attend to his ditches, so that the 
water from all the higher parts of the farm may 
have an unobstructed course to a ditch a little 


THE GROWTH OF VEGETABLES. 
By Ma Wison, Creswevi Hatt, Staffordshire. 


Some of the readers of the Register may not 





. ‘ F j 
above the bottom land, from which it may be | altogether be aware of the benefits to be derived | ; 
| pastures, they may be kept through the first win- 
| 
. ae at ae } 
The market gardeners in the vicinity of | 


! 
| 


spread at will over the meadows, observing that it! fon) the use of cow-wash in the growth of veget- 
only runs over them, and does not stagnate, | ables. 
Fattening Beasts. — It is said by Arthur Young, | Glasgow, use it in great quantities, which they pro- | 
that “the best food for fattening cattle is pars-| eure from cow feeders in the city, at the rate of | 
nips; next carrots; then come cabbages, potatoes | four pence per barrel, (a common herring barrel) | 
and turnips. 


these plants, with good hay for cutting into chaff) Cauliflower, cabbage, brocoli, celery, and aspara- | 





If a farmer has a due provision of} and 1 can from observation vouch for its efficacy. | 
| 


with straw, he will not find grain and oil cake! gus thrive amazingly with it, and I have applied it 
profitable unless beef promises to be very high,| myself to gooseberries, currants, raspberries, &c, | 
and grain and cake very cheap. Whatever the | with excellent effect. They apply it after this | 
food, it cannot be too often repeated, that small! manner: a little earth is drawn round the stem ef 
quantities are to be given at a time; that troughs, the plant or tree in the form of a basin, into which 
cribs, &c, are to be kept very clean, and that litter | the liquid is poured. If it be dry hot weather, 
must be plentiful, that the beasts have clean hides this is done inthe evening, but if the weather be 
and warm beds.” | moist it may be done at any time. When this pas 
Parsnips for field culture have been neglected! been performed two or three times, the plants are | 
in this country, though highly appreciated as a field ‘ earthed up, and receive no more of it. They ap- | 
crop in many parts of Europe. The seeds, ac- | ply it to their asparagus beds at any time from the 
cording to some English writers, are best sown in| beginning of March to the beginning of April. 
autumn, by which means they will appear early in| Their celery is planted on ridges five feet wide, | 
the following spring. “ Frosts,” says a writer in | in rows across the ridge, at twelve inches from row 
Monk’s Agricultural Dictionary, “ yvever affect the torow. Before planting they flood the ridge with 
seeds, nor do the young plants ever suffer from the | the wash, having previously dug the bed witha | 
severity of the soasens. Not only on this ground, | little manure. Nothing answers better than this | 
but for many other reasons, autumn is preferable} wash for turnips. I have seen most excellent | 
to spring sowing, as the weeds at this latter time | crops when no other manure was used. The 
will keep pace with the parsnips; and often when | ground for this purpose was well soaked with it 
they are hoed or cleared, a great part of the crop | during winter. To try the experiment I dug a 


j8 pulled up, cut out, or otherwise destroyed, as | plot of ground without giving it any manure ; one , 


| tured, and supplying them with salt and meal, 


boiled potatoes or pumpkins alternately, they soon 
become fond of such extra food, even while grass 
is yet fresh and plenty ; and by increasing the 
quantity as the frost destroys the nutriment of the 


ter with less risk and trouble than when they are 
allowed to become poor in autumn. | For a gen- 
eral rule, young cattle, that were kept in high flesh 
the first winter, will be as fit for market at three 
years old, as they will at four where they were 
stinted in their growth the first winter by starva- 
tion. — Genesee Farmer. 


A calf has been sold at Portland, Me. 3} months 
old, which weighed when dressed, meat 215 Ibs. 
hide 264, tallow 20, head and pluck about 25—to- 
tal 2834 Ibs. It was raised by Mr William Stinch- 
field, 3d, of New Gloucester —short horned breed, 
and sold for $17. “ Beat this who can,” says the 
Family Reader. 

Wounds. —The usual application in India toa 
fresh wound is slacked lime. It is also used for 
burns and sealds. Equal proportions of lime, wa- 
ter, and any kind of oil, made into a thin paste, 
and immediately applied, and repeatedly moist- 
ened, will speedily remove the effeets of a burn, 
even when a blister has risen. 


Cape Cod Productions—Mr Russnii—I send you 
a splendid White Flat Turnip, (raised in this town, from 
seed purchased of you last spring) which weighs 17 lbs. 
divested of its top; with that it weighed 23 Ibs. It meas- 
ures 40 inches in circumference, and was raised by Mr 
DEAN Gray. Brewster, Mass. ov. 13. 
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. Public Sale of Thorough Bred Horses. | Potatoes &e, at Auction. a 
A Public Sale of therough bred horses, the property of} WILL be sold at public auction = my house gm 
Vv \NBRUGH LivinesTon, of West Chester County, N- | Reading, at two o clock, P. M. on } londay the 19% 1 No- 
y.. will take place at the New York Tattersalls, on Mon- | vember, from 1200 to 1500 bushels ot the genuine Manly 
ae Nov. 26th, 1832, at 3o’clock, P. M. | Potatoes. ‘This excellent variety was originally introdu- 
. igpeeie= foaled 1819, now in foal to| ced into this quarter by Mr Russell, publisher of the 
: Bie Pomm,®. na ag ° r| a Ee of Marvland )| New England Farmer, and is in my estimation one of the 
Henry, (bred. by i te oe me oy b iieae. ” | finest varieties cultivated in the country. I have raised 
Sired by old . wre A ry wl ee ie 2000 bushels the present season on seven acres of re- 
g. d. by Gabriel. g- g- g. d. by C cr Ce 6 | claimed meadow, with only cne hoeing. 
by Imported by mg Mh ? “ d by Othel- | Also, 2000 bushels of Maple Charcoal to be sold at the 
g. g. £- g- g. a. » ££. 2. 2. §. §- S- U- 


a Fe Sater WV | same time and place. 
fo, Tee Vent ges, vee Also, three or four very fine house lots on the main | 
} 


| 


B O95 





2, Wild Cat, b. m. foaled 1823, (bred by Mr C. R. | road to.Boston, near the flourishing academy. 
Colden,) Sired by Diamond, (a son ot imported Sorrel | on Bh NATHAN RICHARDSON, | 
Diomed out of a gray Diomed mare.) d. by Orelio. g. d. | = 
by Prendergast’s Childers. g. g. d. by B ichelor. &- | Tin Covering for Roofs. 
g. d. by reg I g- E- os by a sage ay gt Tbe | A very simple plan of CoverinG THE Roors” OF 
g.g- g-d. by Imported ss 1 i 3 s- A 5 oS . ¢ Houses, MANuFAcTortes, and in fact any Building, | 
Bashaw. g- &- 8. &. &. 8. gC. oy tmported Mat: 8°"! with TIN, has been adopted with entire success in 


gg 8-8. 5-8: d. by Imported Wildair. F ‘ | the middle and Southern States, and a Patent obtained. | 

3. Lalla-Rooke, b. m. foaled 1821, (bred in Ken- | The great advantages over Slate Roofs, are — Ist, less 
tucky, by Mr Richard Simpson.) Sired by Capt. Foxe’s | than one half the expense ; and 2d, a great saving of 
Whip, who was by Rhoads’ Whip, out of a Bompard Timber in framing the roof, as the Tin is so much lighter | 
mare. d. by old Imported Dion. g. d. by Old Comet. | than Slate. There are Tin Roofs in Montreal that are | 
g. g. d. by Malcomb Hart's imported Old Medley. g- g-' now in good condition, which have been covered with 
g.d. by Old Celer. Certificates of her pertormance t0| [iq more than 100 years. The improvement in this cov- | 
be seen at Tattersalls, She is now in foal to Moscow. | ering, is that each sheet, although secured by two nails, 
No. 6. no part ofthe nail is exposed to the atmosphere, 

4. Blue Bell, s. f. foaled 1830. Dam No. 2. Sired bya} The subscriber will exhibit a building covered as 
son of Dr Thornton’s Marylander, out of the Virginia | above, and enter into contract to cover any number of 
bred mare, Sally Dunn, which was by Florizel, out of a| buildings the ensuing season, on applicaiion to him at) 
Diomed mare, and the Diomed mare from a Bellair. Mary- | Indian Hill Farm, near Newburyport, Ms. ; or applica- | 
lander by Rattler out of Noli me Tangere, who was by | tion can be made to J. R. NEWELL, Esq. Agricultural | 
Top Gallant out of the dam of Sir Archie. Warehouse, Boston. ROBERT WILKIE. 


5. Verona, b. m. foaled 1826, (bred by V. Livingston,) | Nov. 7, 1833. : 
Sired by Old Rattler. Dam No. 3.—In foal to Moskow. | Grape Vines, &c. &c. 
6. Moskow, ch. h. foaled 1826, (bred by V. Living- ISABELLA, Catawba, Black Hamburg, Oval Purple, 
ston,) got by the American Eclipse.—Dam Die Vernon,| French Black, Constantia, White Chasselas, Ferro!|, Na- 
No. J. See Turf Register, Vol. 1. Moskow stands rising | poleon, White Muscat, some of each very large, Barce- 
16 hands. —‘Y as never trained. | Jona, Black and White Muscatel, Palomino, Mantua, 
7. Bay Mare,by Old Durock, (not thoronghbred,) | Castellana, and Mantua de Pila, Horario, etc. ete. — 
foaled 1816. The full pedigree of herdam unknown. In) Pear Stocks, Peach and I’lum Trees, Buttonwood, Elm, 
foal to Kirkland by Sir Archie, &c. At the N. York Horse Chesnut, White Ash, Rock Maple, Beach and 
County Fair in 1822, she was awarded the first premium | English Oak Trees, all suitable for transplanting, and 
of $40. for “ the best brood mare and colt.” An offer of | raised from Seed — Rose Bushes, and other flowering 
$750. was refused for one of her eolts by Bussorah. | Shrubs, and a few Scotch Gooseberry Bushes and Quince 
8. Miss Fisher, b. m. foaled 1828, (bred by Mr| Trees. ee 
Henry N. Cruger,) sired by John Richards. D. by | ALSO, 20 or 30 tons English salt hay, 130 bushels po- 
Gen. Cole’s Hamiltonian. g. d. (imported,) by Cottager. | tatoes, 100 small white cedar posts, suitable for Vine 
g.g.d. by Tentham. g. g. g.d. by Henricus. § g. g. g. | pee = pores A sore for — by = aan, 
> Reculus ~ Now i Moskow. ~ * | at Dorchester, or at 74 Congress Street, Boston. 
g. d. by Regulus, &e. Now in foal to Moskow | ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 


9, Amazonia, b. m. foaled in 1827, (bred by Van- | a oY 
brugh Livingston,) sired by Henry. Dam Die Vernon. ace a = 
Now in toal to Moskow, for whose pedigree see Turf) Morus Multicaulis, 
Register, Vol. I. | FOR SALE at the Nursery of William Kenrick, in| 

N. B. Documents relating to the aforesaid pedigrees, | Newton, at $1 each, $5 for six, or $9 per doz. $67 per 
and to further particulars, can be examined at Tattersalls, | hundred. Packing included. 
at any time previous to, and during the sale. | ALSO, Shade trees of extra sizes, of the BurtEr- 

None of the aforesaid Mares have ever been trained, nurs, Exum, Horse-Cursnuts, and Weerinc W1L- | 
excepting LallaRooke, who ran with success in Kentucky Lows, for streets and avenues. 
and South Carolina, before she was three years old,as)|  Qrders may be sent by mail or left with the general, 
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can be seen by certificates above referred to. . agent, J. B. Russein, at the New England Farmer of- | 
The Horses can be seen at Tattersalls, within four | fice and Seed Store, No. 504 North Market Street. 
days (inclusive) previous to the day of sale, and, also | Nov. 7. | 
before this period, at the farm of the subscriber, near |} — - —— | 
Dobbs’ Ferry Landing. ws jee: = Bremen Geese, 
VANBRUGH LIVINGSTON. JOHN PERRY has for sale on his farm at Sherburne, | 
Catenvar, near Dobbs’ Ferry, twentysix superior Bremen Geese, of pure blood. Also, 
Westchester Co. NV. Y. Nov. 1832. afew hundred White Mulberry trees, four years old, | 
eae : as For information please apply to Mr Hollis, Quincy 
Planter’s Guide, Market, or to the subscriber on his farm. | 
JUST published and for sale by J. B. Russeux, at the} Nov. 7. JOHN PERRY. | 
New England Farmer office, the Planter’s Guide ; or.a arenas | 
Practical Essay on the best method of Giving Immediate Lead. 


Effect to wood, by the removal of Large Trees and Un- SHEET Lead, of all dimensions ; Pig Lead ; Lead Pipe | 
derwood ; being an attempt to piace the Art, and that of | of all sizes ; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for | 
General Arboriculture on fixed and Phytological princi- | sale by ALBERT FEARING & CO., No. 1 City Wharf. | 
ples ; interspersed with observations on General Plant-| Boston, Oct. 16th, 1832. tf 

ing, and the improvement of real landscape. — Originally | - Fo @ — 

intended for the climate of Scotland. By Sir Henry Steu- or Sale. ; 

art, Bart. LL. D. F. R. S. E. ete. — Price $3. A full Blood Alderney Bull and Heifer, two years old | 


ecco: : : ———————— | last spring ; the Heifer in Calf by a full Blood Alderney | py 


Horse for Sale, Bull, tocome in June next. Apply at this Office. 


FOR SALE a good Mill Horse, who is well acquaint- } —-~————— — . 
ed with his business, steps quick, and is a valuable ani- Pigs for Sale. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 








FROM TO 


APPLES, russettings, . ; . | barrel! 200) 250 
ASHEs, pot, first sort, . ton [102 00/105 00 
pearl, first sort, . » | JIL 0018 00 
BEANs, white, . : ; . |bushel) 150) 162 
BEEF, mess, . ‘ . : barrel! 1000) 10 50 
prime, . : ; . | © | 625) 637 
Cargo, No. 1,. ° a 4 <6 | 7 50) 8 00 
Burrer, inspected, No. 1. new, | pound | 14) 15 
CHEESE, new milk, . I Rd 6 8 
skimmed milk, * ; . | 3 4 
FLAXSEED, ‘ , ; . |bushel! 112) 125 
FLour, Baltimore, Howard-street,| barrel | 687} 7 00 
Genesee, ' . cm 66 j 6 87] 7 00 
Alexandria, . . » | & | 675) 700 
Baltimore, wharf,. . | « | 650! 662 
Grain, Corn, Northern, . - | bushel | 88 90 
Corn, Southern yellow, | 86) 88 

Rye, . ; ° ° “= 5 &5 90 

Barley, ‘ A . | & 80) 85 

Oats, . ; ‘ fs] ee oe 

Hay, ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ cwt. | 62; 70 
Hoa’s LAR», first sort, new, . * | 10 00) 11.00 
Hops, Ist quality, . ; ; *« | 23.00) 25 00 
Lime, . : : d cask 100 108 
PLASTER PARis retails at . | ton 300) 325 
Pork,clear, . . .  . | barrel | 1700] 1756 
Navy mess, . : 208 12 50| 13 00 

Cargo, No. 1, ‘ ; ‘* | 41200) 12 50 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, ‘ . | bushel | 250); 300 
Red Top, northern, . | * | £88) aoe 

Red Clover, northern, . | pound il 
TALLow, tried, ‘ ’ : ewt. | 10 00) 1100 
Woo x, Merino, full blood, washed. pound 50! 55 
Merino, mix’a with Saxony,) 60! 65 
Merino, jths, washed, | “s 42| 45 
Merino, half blood, , «é 38\ 40 
Merino, quarter, . “s 33 35 

+ Native, washed, , « 52 33 

«  {Pulledsuperfine, | «© 52 55 

5 | Ist Lambs, . “ss 42 45 
2421, « : 2 | “ 32| 83 
sii{3d “ Q = 27; 28 

A ~ | Ist Spinning, . ; « | 40 





PROVISION MARKET. 
Beer, best pieces, ° pound 10; 00 





Pork, fresh, best pieces, . J. j 9 10 
whole hogs, . oe a 6; 64 
VrAL, re, i k. 7) 10 
Mutton, . ; ‘ is ; “ 4; 10 
PouLTRY, ‘ ; ; ‘ a | 9; 12 
SUTTER, keg and tub, “| 18| 23 
lump, best, «| 25: 28 

Ea@s, retail, dozen | 26 30 
MEAL, Rye, retail, bushel! 92 
Indian, retail, ‘| 75 





PoTATOEs, - , ‘ : oc | 35 | 40 
CipER, (according to quality,) . | barrel 200 300 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Nov. 12, 1832. 

At Market this day 2820 Beef Cattle, 650 Stores, 7800 
Sheep, and 360 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle —Last week’s prices were not 
supported, a falling off of 17 a 25c. the hundred. We no- 
ticed 18 beautiful Cattle, (fromFairfield Co, Conn.) 12 of 
which were taken at $5,50, and 6 at 6,25. We quote ex- 
tra at $5, a 5,25; prime at $4,50, a 4,75; good at $4,17, 
a 4,50. Barrelling Cattlh—Mess, $4; No. 1, 3,50; No. 


le os, 9 o- 
2, $3, a 3,25. 


Stores.—Two year old $10,50 216; yearlings $6 a 11. 

Sheep.—Several thousand were not sold when our re- 
port was made up ; some of which will probably be sold 
tomorrow for less than our quotations. We quote lots 
at 1,50, 1,75, 2, and $2,25.—Wethers at $2,50 a 3. 

Swine.—There not being a supply for the market, an 
advance from last week’s prices was obtained. We no- 
ticed a remnant Jot to close (ordinary) of about 50, taken 
at 3c.; a lot selected half barrows at 4c.; a lot two 
thirds barrows at 4$c. ; at retail 4 for sows and 5 for bar- 
rows.—Daily Adv. 





Boston FANEUIL MARK eT.—Cranberries $2,25 per 
shel—Chesnuts $2,25 per bushel—Shagbarks, 2,50 per 


| bushel—Sweet Potatoes, $2,25, to 2,37 per barrel—Pars 
~ |nips, 75 cts. per bushel—Onions, $1 per bushel—Tur- 
nips, 25cts. per bushel—Beets, 50 cts. per bushel— 


inal for such work; price $30. Inquire at Roxbury! FOR SALE, two pigs of anexcellent breed. Inquire Squashes, $1,25 per cwt—Cauliflowers, 25 cts. ahead— 
Chemical Works, near Hog Bridge, where he may be | atthe Agricultural Warehouse, No. 504 North Market | Cabbages, $4,00 on hundred—Quinces, $2,50 per “a 
el—Berberries, $1,25 per bushel. 





seen, Nov. 7, 18382 ' Street. Noy. 7. 
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Miscellany. 





WHAT I HATE. 

I hate the tooth-ache, when with maddening jumps, 
Like torrent wild, it raves among the stumps ; 

I hate the whole dire catalogue of aches, 
Distempers, fevers hot, and ague shakes. 


dogs, snakes, dandies, fleas and bugs, 


Bs 


I hate mad 
Tea-parties, wild cats, toads, and whiskey jugs, 

Hard times, bad roads, stale fish, and broken banks, 
Stale news, cold soup, light purse, and lawyers’ thanks. 


I hate long stories and short ears of corn, 
A costly farm-house, and a shabby barn ; 
More curs than pigs, no books, but many guns, 
Sore toes, tight shoes, old debts, and paper duns. 


I hate tight lacing, and loose conversation ; 

Abundant gab, and little information, 

The fool who sings in bed, and snores in meeting, 
Who laughs while talking, and who talks while eating. 


FROLICS IN AMERICA. 

When a farmer wishes to have his corn husked 
le rides round to his neighbors and informs 
them of hisintention. An invitaton of this kind, 
was once given in my presence. The farmer 


style, the following dialogue took place. “I guess 
Vil husk my corn tomorrow afternoon.”——* You’ve 
a mighty heap this year.” 
corn.” The host at length said, “Well, 1 guess 
we'll be along’—and the matter was arranged. 
all these gatherings they denominate “ Frolics”— 
such as “corn-husking frolic,” “ applecutting frol- 
ic,” “quilting frolic,” &c. Being somewhat cu- 
rious in respect to national amusements, I attend- 
ed a “corn-husking frolic” in the neighborhood 
of Cincinnati. The corn was heaped up into a 
sort of hillocks close by the granary, on which the 
young “ Ohiohians ” and “ buck-eyes”—the lasses 
of Ohio are called “ buck-eyes”—seated themselves 
in pairs; while the old wives and old farmers 
were posted round, doing little but talking much. 
Now the laws of “ corn-husking frolics” ordain, 
that for each red ear that a youth finds, he is en- 
titled to exactakiss from his partner. There 
were two or three young Irishmen in the group, 
and Tcould observe the rogues kissing half a doz- 
entimeson the same red ears. Fach of them 
laid a red ear close by him, and after every two 
or three he’d husk up he’d hold the redoubtable 
red ear to the astonished eyes of the giggling lass 
who sat beside him, and most unrelentingly inflict 
the penalty. The “ gude wives” marvelled much 
at the unprecedented number of red ears which 
that lot of corn contained : by-and-bye, they thought 
it “kind of curious” that the Irishmen should find 
so many of them; at length, the cheat was discov- 
ered, amid roars of laughter. The old farmers 
said the lads were “ wide awake,“ and the “ buck- 
eyes” declared that there was no doing up to the 
plaguy Irishmen “no how,” for they were always 
sure to have everything their own way. But the 
mischief of it was, the young Americans took 
the hint, and the poor “ buck eyes” got nothing 
like fair play the remainder of that evening. All 
agreed that there was more laughing and kissing 
done at that, than had been known at any corn- 
husking frolic since “the Declaration.”— Ferral’s 
Rambles through America. 


“ Considerable of 





| Persewe ring Rat.—The following anecdote of 
/arat, has been related to us by a lady, who vouch- 


_es for its correctuess. One winter evening, seve- 
| ral winters ago, she was alarmed by the screams 
of her youngest child, girl about three years old, 
| who slept ina small bed room over the pantry 
‘closet. She ran to her assistance, and on opening 
\the chamber door saw a large rat jump from the 
‘bed and run into a closet. 
} ‘ ' 
the girl were besmeared with blood, and on ex- 
Venteaslel it was found that the ends of all her fin- 
| gers on one hand were gnawed off close to the 
;pail. While she remained with the child dressing 
| her wounds, the rat came out of his hole several 
ltimes, withthe evident intention of finishing the 
supper he had so unceremoniously begun. The last 
time he seemed determined to dispute his passage 
with the mother, and only retired on the appear, 
ance of the husband who had at that moment come 
home. And eventhen, he did not trouble himself to 
go very far, for he went just inside of the hole, and 


‘he kept his tail sticking out under the crack a few 
linches from the hole. The man, who loved, a 
joke, immediately seized the tail with one hand, 
and applied the flame of the candle to it, as nigh the 





| of war. 


‘rear, concluded to face his enemy.—He according- 

ly turned round, and putting his head out of the 
| hole, seized the candle in his mouth, and decamped, 
leaving the skin of his tail in the hands of his ad- 
'versary ; who, moreover, was obliged to watch all 
| night in fear that the rat, after having regaled him- 
'self with one end of candle, would set fire to the 
| house with the other, and run away by the light 
‘of it. No mischief was done, however, and the 
‘rat was never seen afterwards—Vew Bedford 
| Gazette. 





Sir Isaac Newton. — After he took up his resi- 
idence in London, he lived in a very handsome 
istyle, he kept his carriage, with an establishment 
lof three males and three female servants. On 
| proper occasions he gave splendid entertainments, 
| though without ostentation or vanity. His own 
diet was frugal, and his dress was simple; but en 
one occasion, when he opposed the Hon. Mr An- 
nesley, in 1705, as a candidate for the University, 
i\he is said to have put on a suit of laced clothes. 
| His generosity and charity had no bounds, and he 
‘used to remark, that they who gave away nothing 
till they died, never gave at all. Though his wealth 
|had become considerable by a prudent economy, 
iyethe had always a contempt for money, and he 
| spent a considerable part of his income in reliey 

'ing the poor, in assisting his relations, and in en- 
|couraging ingenuity and learning. ‘The sums 
|which he gave to his relations at different times 
were enormous. — Dr Brewster's Life of Newton. 


At a target firing lately, in England, one ball 
‘out of sixty hit the mark. The captain of the 
| corps finding his men shooting rather wide, en- 
sconced himself behind the target, as being less li- 
able to be hit there than anywhere else. 

Mr Ring, the superintendant of the Northamp- 
ton poor house, testified that of 87 paupers who 
were at that establishment at one time, about 80 








The face and hands of 


sat down—probably with his back to the wall, as 


beginning as possible.—Then commenced the tug 
The rat squealed and kicked and pulled 
entered the house, sat down, and after the custom- | before, and the man giggled and pulled behind, un- 
ary compliments were passed, in the usual laconic | til the rat, getting tired of such a warm fire in his 


Winships’ Brighton Botanic Gardens and 
Nurseries, 

Situated on the Mill Dam Road from Boston to Wa- 
tertown, about an equal distance from the Mansiog 
House, Cattle Fair, and Franklin Hotels. 

FOR SALE, a very extensive variety of Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Mul 
berries, Shepherdia or Buffalo Berry trees, Quinces 
Raspberries, Grape Vines ; all the varieties of Straw. 
berries in cultivation, with superior kinds of Gooseberries: 
also sixteen kinds of Currants, most of them new, and 
highly esteemed for their excellent qualities. 

A great collection of Ornamental Trees, — English 
Mountain Ash ; Weeping do. ; Silver Leaf Abele, a new, 
beautiful, and vigorous growing tree ; Horse, Fruit, and 
Dwarf flowering Chesnuts ; Silver Firs ; Balm of Gil. 
ead ; Seotch Larch ; Arbor Vita ; Holly, Cypress, Ju. 
niper, Kalmia, Magnolias, Rhododendrons, Laurels, &e. 
&e. ; Gum, Rose, and Three thorned Acacias ; Sugar 
or Rock, Moose, and Scarlet flowering Maples ; Scotch 
| Weeping virch, of poetic celebrity, and other varieties ; 
English, and American, Mountain leaved Elms; Aspen 
leaved and Italian Poplars; Ailanthus, or the Chinese Tree 
of Heaven; Linden Limes; Walnuts; Chesnuts ; Fil- 
berts ; Pecan Nuts ; Weeping, Ring-leaved, Basket and 
other varieties of Willows ; Great flowering Catalpa; 
Acacia ; Buckthorn ; Hawthorn, &c, for hedges, Box- 
plants for edgings ; also the following splendid Honey- 
suckles, viz. — Monthly Golden Trumpet, Monthly Stri- 
ped Everblooming Fragrant, Monthly Scarlet Trumpet, 
Monthly Chinese Evergreen Twining, with beautiful 
striped flowers of delicious fragrance ; Yellow Pube- 
scent; Early Flowering, &c, &c. 

Shrubbery, including four hundred varieties of Roses; 
Altheas ; Snowberries ; Spireas of various kinds; Licium 
or Matrimonial Bower, a great beauty ; Lilacs, red and 
white Persian ; Cut leaved do. ; large Chinese do., with 
common kinds. Also, a most splendid assortment of 
Herbaceous Plants, comprising a very rare and beauti- 
ful collection, among which are fortyfive varieties of 
Ponies, a hundred of Carnations and Pinks, a hundred 
of Dahlias, &c. 

Ladies and Gentlemen can visit the establishment at 
any time and make selections for themselves. 

Trees and Plants will be securely packed for this, or 
any other country ; and delivered at the Gardens, or in 
the city of Boston, free of expense for transportation. 
Orders may be addressed to J.B. RUSSELL, Agent, 
Boston. November 7. 








For Sale. 

A handsome Bull, part of the Holderness and part 0 
the Admiral breed. He will be three years old nex: 
March, and will be sold cheap. Address Isaac &. 
| HovuGuron, Roxbury, care of Daniel Weld & Son, 
| 742 Washington Street, Boston. 4t* Oct. 31. 


New England Farmer’s Almanac, 

JUST published, the New England Farmer’s Almanae 
for 1835, by T. G. FEssenDEN, editor of the New Eng- 
land l'armer—containing the usual variety of an almanac, 
and several articles on agriculture, by the editor an 
others. Price 50 cents per dozen. N 7 


aN OV. 


4. 





*. 


Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year— but those who pay within 
| sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a 
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